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A Re-Dedication 
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HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-six years ago. In the inter- 
s} owen period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-six years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employée who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personne! problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
_ an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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Either we are going to have more dictators in the 
years ahead or fewer. If we are not to have more 
we shall have to practice better Democracy in our 
daily life. Business executives who have tried 
all methods know that ‘‘Consultative Supervi- 
sion’’ is the efficient and democratic answer. 


Management Through 


Consultative Supervision 


By Eric A. Nicot, Atomic Energy Commission 


ACING us today as never before, are all kinds of external influences on the opera- 

tions of a business from which there seems to be no escape. Merchandising, 

sales, and production executives have, for a long time, heard nice sounding 
words about “‘consultative supervision,’’ ‘participation of the worker,’’ ‘‘scientific 
teaching’’ and the like. They know that the processes necessary to carry out these 
new programs will not solve the problems of financing, producing, and selling. 
There is, however, more recognition today that the solution to many of the compli- 
cated problems of cost, production and control lies in the development of skill in 
management. 

Webster describes it as ‘‘the skill in directing administration.’’ This is manage- 
ment in the restricted sense and, as the basic requirement of an executive in charge 
of any phase of operation, is far more important than the technical or operational 
skills required. 

The key to this skill of management lies in the consultation with all manage- 
ment levels on the functions of the business, and in the establishment of lines of 
communication between individuals on each level, and between the various levels of 
the organization. The success of any business depends upon the thinking, motiva- 
tions, and ideas, as well as the fears and complexes, of all the members of an organiza- 
tion. The objective of this management should be to build a vital, imaginative, 
and creative supervisory group without fears and complexes, with unity of purpose, 
and enthusiastically striving for better results. 


I. ViITALIZING THE FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT 


The four factors essential to a dynamic management program are: 
A. Sound planning in all management levels 
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B. Effective supervisory control 

C. Willingness to modify objectives, policies and procedures to keep pace with 
change 

D. Development of personnel 


A. Sound Planning 


Supervisors whose habits have become routine, whose spirit is low because of 
lack of diversified, stimulating, and creative experience, whose participation skills lie 
dormant through lack of opportunity in policy making, and who gripe behind the 
scenes because of fear or lack of freedom of expression, suddenly come to life and be- 
come vital and active when their management creates the opportunity for them to 
plan their work and share in policy making. 

Only one day a month spent with groups of supervisors clarifying the organiza- 
tion structure, defining logical work assignments, and developing policies and pro- 
cedures will materially aid the sound planning needed in every organization. Is it 
worth one day in thirty to build a supervisory organization, enthusiastically striving 
for better results because of the confidence placed in them by their superiors? 


B. Effective Supervisory Control 


This is the management function which keeps operations on a planned track. 
Essentially the goal of such supervision is increased production in a team of workers 
through unity of effort. Leadership which generates a desire in the group to unite 
in achievement has created supervisory control. In the navy handbook, ‘‘Sound 
Military Discipline,’’ it is stated: 


‘Where individuals are collectively concerned, unity of effort is the 
most important single factor contributing to the common success.”’ 


The key point in supervisory control is, of course, the ability of management to pro- 
duce results through group action. 


C. Willingness to Modify Objectives, Policies and Procedures 


As a business grows, develops, or simply becomes routinized, central manage- 
ment often insulates itself from direct day-to-day operating problems. The organ- 
ized group method which ties in all levels of the chain of command through well 
organized channels of communication is the best way for chief executives to keep pace 
with needed change. When all supervisors feel free to express themselves they will 
make recommendations for new and improved policies and will keep their centralized 
management better informed. Only when these channels of communication are kept 
open can we retain the flexibility necessary to accept and make needed improvements. 


D. Development of Personnel 


Personal leadership developed to the maximum of capacity is management's 
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most potent instrument of self-preservation against competition. Men produce to 
the extent to which they are provided with the personal leadership. The first task 
of any administrator is to provide this personal leadership to those reporting to him. 
We know the answers to layout, scheduling, and work skills, but it is group enthus- 
iasm that gives the real impetus to production, sales, and profits. 

One striking illustration shows how personnel leadership is developed the hard 
way. A store manager in a retail. chain was promoted from a small store to the 
Company’s largest store. In the small store, personal energy and enthusiasm had 
produced satisfactory profits. In the larger store, he was handicapped by his desire 
to do everything himself. Lack of organizational ability and failure to delegate 
responsibility resulted in inefficient management and loss of profit. He was subse- 
quently transferred to a problem store where it was believed personal energy and 
detailed effort was needed. The attitude of the manager showed guts. He reacted: 


I'll show them I’m not licked. I'll lick this problem and get better 
profits than they have ever seen.”’ 


His dictatorial method and demand for results from supervisors and employees proved 
disastrous. One of his key supervisors led a revolt demanding his removal. A wise 
district manager backed the manager but privately secured an admission of poor 
personnel approach. They reached an agreement to try group leadership and partici- 
pation. An open-minded labor representative helped with employees attitudes and 
a humbled store manager started again. 

One of the big factors in the problem was the necessity for renting a stock room 
across the street, because the store had no adequate storage space. Through group 
action, this problem was tackled. Refuse was cleared away to make space for a new 
stock room, and with free old lumber the manager and key members built a new stock 
room. There was no place for training meetings, so a conference room was also built 
by the group. Today group meetings are held weekly, and the profits of this store 
lead the 120 stores in the area. The supervisor who led the original revolt is now 
the right hand man to the manager. New planning, unity of effort, group partici- 
pation, and training, replaced the dictatorial drive for results. 


Consultative Supervision Gets Results 


Planning, control, pliability, and personnel development are achieved in many 
ways, but will be most effective when growing out of a participation and training 
program for the whole supervisory organization. This type of consultative super- 
vision is the best assurance of results. We can’agree with Clayton Hill in his address 
before the A. M. A. this year when he said: 


“We need the complete loyalty of properly selected and adequately 
trained foremen to increase productivity. To this end, it is believed 
that the development of highly efficient supervision must be a continu- 
ing process; it cannot be achieved through an occasional spasmodic 
training program campaign. There is no better way than day by day 
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participation by foremen in the formulation of policies, plans, processes 
and procedures. Properly handled, this insures the communication we 
hear so much about and makes the foremen in fact as well as theory a 
member of management.”’ 


Establishing channels of communication presupposes that executives and super- 
visors help in determining, voicing opinion about, or having freedom of expression 
regarding the management activities for which they are responsible. This is really 
what industry must face if we are to safeguard the maintenance of free enterprise. 
This is the only method for preventing our submission to some form of the collectiv- 
ism to which the rest of the world is committed. 

Such a program must be real to the participants and must give them tangible 
evidence of the results of their efforts. Many chief executives have expressed fear of 
losing control or lessening discipline if lower management supervisors share in policy 
making, or freely express themselves about the management of their business. Ex- 
perience has proven the opposite to be true. 

The establishment of consultative methods and communication lines is not a 
separate activity. It does not take time from the normal pursuits of good business 
practice. It does not cost any real extra money, and it does provide a way of weav- 
ing together the development of the whole management program. 


II. SAFEGUARDS TO GUARANTEE COMMUNICATION RESULTS 


Any program of participation must have substance. Many organizations have 
programs with sound objectives and splendid discussion material, but too many pro- 
grams do not provide the simple safeguards that produce results. After a recent 
lecture at Harvard Business School, a representative of a large corporation said: 


‘We seem to have all that you have been talking about but something 
is lacking. The program just doesn’t work.”’ 


With a few questions we quickly established the fact that the easily created protec- 
tions for assuring smooth flowing channels of communication were missing. 


A. Calling People Together in Logical Organization Groups Under the 
Chairmanship of Their Direct Immediate Supervisor 


When this is done, executives and supervisors at all levels join with their super- 
visors and subordinates in developing management control functions and in working 
out ways and means to improve Company operations. This assures the proper repre- 
sentation of upper and lower levels in every group, and keeps the organization chain 
intact. With the exception of the chief executive and the lowest level group, every 
man sits in a group with his own associates and represents the thinking of this group 
in the discussion with his own staff. He also represents the thinking of his group 
in the next higher level. This strengthens the links in the chain of command and 
maintains effective supervisory control. 
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B. Maintaining Carefully Prepared Minutes of Every Group Session 


This is of paramount importance. These minutes become almost legal docu- 
ments to the foremen and other supervisors in their zeal to assure credit to their group 
for accomplishments. Occasionally a selfish or politically minded executive grabs an 
idea and puts it into effect as his own. Sometimes he is actually sincere and is not 
conscious of upsetting the democratic process. The minutes prove or disprove any 
claims or criticisms. This is another important protection of the communication 
line. 

Minutes also provide the agenda of discussion for the upper and lower level 
groups. They may also be sent to any control center for review or reserve purposes. 
Through the simple process of sending a copy of all minutes of all groups to one 
central point in any group, a check can be made on whether or not policies, programs, 
or instructions have flowed down with full discussion and presentation in the proper 
spirit through every level of management. On the other hand, a check can be made 
to be sure ideas, reactions, or criticisms of lower level groups are reflected in the min- 
utes of every higher level group through to the point of authority. This leads to the 
last safeguard. 


C. Holding Some One Person Responsible for Reviewing the Minutes of all Group Meetings 


The responsibility of this person is to review the minutes of all meetings to be 
sure the channel of communication is kept open. An idea which has been carefully 
discussed and enthusiastically recommended by a lower level group must be processed 
and cleared through every level of supervision. Bypassing one level or breaking the 
chain at any level will lessen the morale and kill the enthusiasm. Someone also 
needs to check the flow of executive policies, programs, and instructions down 
through each level. 

In one large corporation the training director was held responsible for review and 
coordination. In another, where twenty-nine groups met monthly, a good secretary 
on full-time assignment did a satisfactory job of review and reported important 
matters to the executive vice president. In the company with the most intensive 
program, the organizational groups were called management councils, with fifty-four 
groups meeting regularly. In this instance, a young, capable executive, with the 
help of a secretary, acted as executive secretary of the management council program 
and reported directly to the operating vice president. 

In summary, the three key points to success of a communication or supervisory 
participation program are: 

. Meetings in logical organizational groups. 

. Carefully prepared minutes of every group section. 

. An executive secretary or central staff member to review minutes and assure 
smooth flowing channels of communication up and down through each level 
of the organization. 
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A fourth requirement might be added—patience and sticktoitiveness. No human 
relations program produces quick results. Habits of long years do not change over- 
night. 


III. ContrENtT or Group PRroGRAMS 


The heart of supervisory training or consultative programs lies in the develop- 
ment of the function of supervision. The major discussion in group meetings should 
be primarily developing the kind of formula for supervision which men understand 
and agree to apply; it then becomes a work pattern or working agreement between 
men and their supervisors. Such a formula, plus the opportunity for reviewing policy 
and making suggestions, becomes the group program. No supervisory training pro- 
gram, no matter how it is dressed up, contains anything more. The management 
council program therefore covers: 

A. A formula for supervision. 

B. Review of and agreement upon management policy with a determination of 

policy within the group authority. 
C. A suggestion program. 


A. A Formula for Supervision 


1. Clarification of organizational relationships by means of a clear statement in writing 
of functions, authorities, and responsibilities. Business generally is agreed that for men 
to produce, they must first have a clear understanding of the organization of which 
they are a part, and fully know the functions which they are to perform. Each must 
know the extent and limitations of his responsibility and executives and supervisors 
need to know the amount of authority they can exercise. Actually, how many super- 
visors feel free to exercise authority even when it is delegated tothem? This isa real 
problem in many industries when conflicting line and staff orders are issued which are 
often at variance with the supervisor’s understanding of his own prerogative. 

Some executives balk at a program which requires time for putting functions, 
authorities, and responsibilities in writing and clearing them with organized super- 
visory groups. All personnel, whether in an operating or staff capacity will find 
that writing such a statement is a difficult and time consuming task. Few people in 
an organization have such a clear grasp of the factors in their job that they can outline 
a work picture acceptable to their superiors and clear to their subordinates. This is 
the very reason why such a statement with agreement by all concerned is necessary. 

In one group discussing job clarification, a member with long years of service 
retorted: 


‘If I don’t know my job after twenty years of practice, I never will.”’ 


In the same group, in the original job statement, not one item of personnel responsi- 
bility was listed. Two years later, the same group appointed a committee to bring 
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their job content up to date. When the group finally completed what they, at this 
time, believed was their job, there were fifty-seven items relating to personnel. 
Group training and discussion forced attention on the whole job. 

2. Objectives or goals of achievement. Some of the best conferences held in industry 
grow out of men discussing individual and group objectives. A group of store 
managers once said that their objective was to make their stores the best drug stores 
in America. Development of this statement soon led to the listing of fourteen sepa- 
rate conditions which would have to exist in a drugstore for it to be a top ranking 
store. At first there was great variation of opinion among the separate store man- 
agers. There was also difference of opinion between the store managers and their 
district managers as to the specific objectives toward which store managers should 
work. These differences were resolved, and a common pattern developed. Real 
training took place in these sessions, and the result illustrates the advantages of group 
discussions among individuals and their superiors in establishing goals of achieve- 
ment. 

3. Measurement of performance. Every person in an organization wants to know 
what his boss thinks of his performance. As one president put it: ‘‘ ‘How’m I 
doing?’ is on every man’s mind.”’ The executive who has a regular plan is giving 
his people the score on their performance, and will have satisfied personnel. But the 
average supervisor does not do it unless he is stimulated by group action, can follow 
a plan he has helped to work out, and is trained in a step by step method of applica- 
tion. 

4. Group leadership. Any group discussion will be more effective if led by a 
trained conference leader. We have not yet reached the stage, however, in which 
conference leadership skill is a requisite of executive responsibility. Many com- 
panies will never have a supervisory training and participation program if they wait 
to train all supervisors in conference techniques. Many supervisors who are good 
in other phases of their jobs will not make good conference leaders. It is for this 
reason that, in many companies, special conference leaders are employed or selected 
from the supervisory group to conduct training conferences. This is often a mistake. 

In one organization with fifty-four executives and supervisors, the Executive 
Vice President met with each group, explained the new method of consultative man- 
agement, and announced the program. Every man was told that the development 
of group enthusiasm was part of his job. There was quite a variation in accomplish- 
ment, but no one failed. One man was so nervous he wrote out ahead of time what 
he wanted to say about every item on the agenda, and read each one to the group. 
He arranged time for discussion and wrote out answers to the anticipated questions. 
This type of preparation was his lifesaver. Last year his general manager rated his 
group meetings and personnel development number one in his area. This executive 
will never be a technically trained conference leader, but he has found a way to 
develop group action. 
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Supervisory groups have asked for special conference technique training. This 
is good and, when possible, should be provided. On the other hand, it is not good 
to force all supervisors to learn discussion techniques if they find them difficult to 
practice, or if the standards set by such training make the less qualified feel even more 
inadequate. 

Supervisors cam maintain group interest, and continued participation can be guar- 
anteed if the discussion is developed from the group itself, and if the normal safe- 
guards of organizational groupings—written minutes and centralized review of group 
discussion are maintained. In the process, supervisors will develop ability as confer- 
ence leaders. 


B. Review of and Agreement upon Management Policy 


Every organization has certain basic policies which must be applied; the life of 
the organization often depends on these. First, policies should be separated into 
those which must be determined by group action of the chief executives, and those 
which can be similarly formulated through group action by the men close to the 
operating picture. Too often, unwise policies arise from armchair policy-makers 
who fail to recognize the value of the morale stimulus and collective judgment to be 
gained from participation of supervisory groups. Second, a way should be found to 
develop clarity and understanding among the supervisors who put the policies into 
effect. A group program to develop unity of thought and action is the best way to 
merchandise top policies, to get agreement on them; it is also the best way to assure 
sound judgment in the determination of policy by lower level executives. Many 
labor problems and loss of profit result from the absence of the machinery for building 
such sound policies. 


C. A Suggestion Program 


In the supervisory manual of one large corporation, under “‘Policy Formation,”’ 
the following is stated: 


‘‘Supervisors on any level are free to make any suggestion or criticism 
about present company conditions and practices through the medium 
of the Management Councils. It has been agreed that no policy will be 
put into effect by the top management without review through every 
level. The reactions of the supervisory line are brought back up to 
the top so that the thinking of the whole organization will be crystal- 
lized in the formation of policies and procedures.” 


This, in addition to making supervisors free, provides a real suggestion system that 
works. 

This part of a supervisory program is the most time consuming, but it is also most 
interesting to the group and profitable to the organization. When men are free to 
express themselves, and can sense the desire of management to hear their ideas, there 
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will be a continuous flow of good suggestions for change or improvement of business 
procedure. Group discussion, with the advice and counsel of the boss usually results 
in the over-ruling of poor ideas. 

At first, as with most humans, the discussion starts with an air of skepticism and 
selfishness. This is the time for patience and persistence. After a few meetings, the 
self-centered motive diminishes, and the desire to improve results becomes primary. 
Once the process of free expression is under way, men enter freely into the spirit of 
being forthright yet constructive, and a wholesome atmosphere pervades the group. 


‘Freedom of Speech’ 


The first group in one New England organization was having its first group 
session. The group was disinterested and restless; finally one of them asked: 


‘Do you really mean that we are free to spill what we are con- 
cerned about? If so, we have some ideas.”’ 


The chairman stopped the demonstration and repeated to the group that they were 
free to bring up any subject they pleased. Nearly everyone wanted to talk at once, 
and nine men were on their feet at once. (Later it was learned that this group had 
been trying to organize a union for supervisors.) When order was restored the group 
presented twenty-five requests, mostly of a selfish nature, which they insisted reach 
top management. Complying with their requests broke all the rules of organization 
and proper communication, and the higher level executives were afraid of the reac- 
tion if recommendations for increased salaries, better bonuses, longer vacations, and 
improv-a working conditions reached the president. The personnel director, who 
was responsible for the success of the program had naturally prepared the president 
but, when the recommendations were presented, the latter went through with the 
act. After reading the recommendations, he looked up and said: 


‘This is swell!’’ 

He then gave instructions for careful review, necessary action, and adequate reply. 
He also asked that the same recommendations be presented to each supervisory group 
as it was organized, and that their opinions be carefully recorded. With sighs of 
relief, the executives left to plan their strategy, knowing the supervisory program 
would now have enthusiastic participation. This same supervisory group has for 
over four years led all others in making helpful suggestions and in developing super- 
visory methods. 

Production ideas will always predominate in plant groups, and merchandising 
ideas in sales groups, but executives will be surprised at the number of good ideas 
which will develop for improving general management. The percentage of accepted 
suggestions will also be amazing. Individual suggestions plans have their place, 
and are very worthwhile for employees. Individual plans, however, will never com- 
pete with the value of ideas and reactions developed from supervisory groups. In 
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actual practice, suggestion programs are vital but not a time consuming factor in 
management council groups. 


IV. THe OrGANIZATION OF MANAGEMENT COUNCILS 





All kinds of supervisory conferences are being conducted in industry. Few com- 
panies, however, have an organized method so as to provide smooth flowing channels 
of communication. A communication program is the first essential if all levels of super- 
vision are to be made to believe that they are, in fact, members of management. 

Some supervisory groups of this type are, as we have mentioned, called manage- 
ment councils. Others are known as A, B, C, D, and E groups, while another company 
with a well organized program calls it the Conference Program for Supervisors. The 
mechanics of a consultative or participation program is based on regularly scheduled 
meetings (usually once a month) of groups of people holding positions with the 
same job title, or groups at the same level in the organization whose work is closely 
related. 

Management Councils are planned so that people sit in organizational groups 
with their own immediate supervisor as chairman. Lead men meet with their fore- 
man as chairman; foremen in a plant sit with their superintendent as chairman; 
superintendents and special staff aides meet under the chairmanship of the works 
manager, or in a single plant company, under the operating vice-president. He in 
turn is a member of the top council under the president. 

The timing of these councils is arranged so that in one month leadmen and fore- 
men suggestions are discussed, acted upon, or passed upward through the chain, and, 
if necessary, all the way to the president’s council. Conversely, if top management 
wants foremen and superintendent ideas on some problems, they can be gathered and 
returned in one month. This has been done in one organization with thirty-nine 
groups in as Many states. 

Management council programs, to be successful, should have their first organiza- 
tion at the top. The president or chief executive should organize his own staff 
group, and, by precept and example, set the standard for the lower groups. 



















V. Conclusion 










The establishment of consultative methods and communication lines is not an 
activity separate from operative responsibilities. It does not take time from normal 
pursuits of good business practice. It does not cost any real extra money and it does 
provide a way of weaving together and developing the whole management program. 
It will: 

1. Assure the development of an effective organization structure. 

2. Provide sound planning and policy development at all management levels. 
3. Create effective control through careful supervision. 

4. Establish the chain of responsibility and authority. 
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5. Provide for continuous observation and analysis of results. 

6. Achieve pliability and flexibility of objectives, policies and procedures with- 

out loss of centralized control. 

7. Educate supervision to recognizing the importance of human relations and their 

activities. 

8. Develop personnel through: 

a. The improvement of the individual skills and performance on the job. 
b. The development of potential abilities to carry greater responsibility. 

These results are achieved by many successful corporations in various ways and 
often without either adequate communication or consultative methods. In the long 
run, however, the lack of systems which unify the whole organization will create 
problems and lessen effectiveness. No one program can be a panacea and none will 
apply to every situation. 

Sometimes chief executives are not gaited temperamentally to work on a consulta- 
tive basis. Some executives will understand the value of team enthusiasm, and even 
order it for the other fellow, but because of ego, pride, or just resistance to personal 
change, or simply because he does not have to, he will never follow through himself. 
Some men are completely inconsistent and carry on a program of training or partici- 
pation through meetings while completely violating these principles in daily opera- 
tions. In such situations, responsible staff assistants must be patient, and allow time, 
experience and demonstration work out the cure. In some places no democratic 
plan will work. This is unfortunate, because the lack of real management in too 
many places is proving the failure of free enterprise, and is encouraging undesirable 
regulation. Such organizations should not be surprised when labor unions get tough. 

Management executives will generally agree that one of the most difficult tasks 
of top executives is to get at the truth regarding problems of low production, poor 
coordination, or labor disturbances, particularly when such problems are influenced 
by weak morale or negative attitudes. A supervisory program providing channels 
of communication will ensure a continuous favorable reaction, resulting in increased 
profits to the organization. 

The old philosophy of ‘“‘let sleeping dogs lie’’ never develops facts or finds 
out real attitudes within an organization. An executive or management which is 
big enough to encourage frankness and which uses the information intelligently, 
knows how to handle men. 


















































The modern business office is a ‘‘man’s world’’ 
and women are at a disadvantage there. This 
gives rise to some situations involving personal 
relationships which women feel are not always 
fair to them. Here are some findings of a survey 
in which “‘the gals talk back.”’ 


Office Manners—The Gals 
Talk Back 


By Estuer R. Becker, 
Forstmann Woolen Company 


HAT single idea makes the difference between harmony and conflict in most 

office relations? What principle determines whether there are to be good 

relations between boss and employee, and among fellow workers? The 
answer, in the majority of situations, can be found in one word: Recognition. 
Recognition is a basic human need. We like people to take our advice, and to recog- 
nize that our judgment is good. We join clubs and societies, to be identified with a 
group—another type of recognition. One underlying aim of unionism, whether in 
the factory or office, is to gain recognition. In office relationships, recognition seems 
to be of two kinds. First, there is financial recognition. Second, social recognition. 
‘*Social’’ is not used in the Emily Post sense, but in the sense of recognition as a 
person, important for his own sake. 


A Survey or Orric—E Workers FEELINGS 


An informal survey, made by the writer and some office associates, revealed the 
feelings of certain office workers in regard to office relationships. The desire for 
financial recognition was mentioned much less often than might be expected, and then 
only indirectly. Several girls said they disliked the fact that they had to ask for 
merit raises, because the company apparently gave none voluntarily. This is a com- 
mon source of friction. Dissatisfaction also arises when an employee gets a raise at 
once. It makes other employees wonder whether the bolder worker got her raise 
merely because she ‘‘had the nerve’ to ask for it. It may well be that the employee 
who asks for a raise is actually a person of more initiative, and so more deserving of 
one. But that is something the supervisor should recognize himself. Much better, 
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if the supervisor has overlooked a worker’s merit, that he tell the employee he will 
consider the request. Then an increase can be given voluntarily several weeks later. 

Petty jealousies sometimes occur when people who have access to confidential 
salary information, let this knowledge affect their relationships with persons in the 
office. The ideal arrangement is to have salaries controlled by a ‘‘neutral’’ agency, 
like a home office, which sends checks to a plant, or like a centralized payroll 
department. 

Job security apparently was not a strong factor among the younger office girls 
interviewed. They did, however, want a chance to advance to top posts. And they 
felt that the company should provide the training to enable them to advance. Very 
few considered it necessary to take evening extension work on their own initiative, 
or at their own expense. Our survey showed that some resentment is felt toward 
bosses who stand in the way of promotion of their secretaries. Few men are willing 


to relinquish a good secretary and break in a novice. ‘‘Once a secretary, always a 
secretary,’’ is too often true. 


Soc1AL RECOGNITION 


In many companies both employers and employees are alert to the importance of 
human relations in the office. The boss attends numerous conferences, writes bul- 
letins and memoranda on how to handle employees. Girls have dipped into popular 
psychology and have taken courses on office practice. Yet, in instance after instance, 
office workers complain that the bosses ‘‘don’t practice what they preach.’ And 
employers, on their side, say that the younger office workers make little effort to 
study their boss’s personal habits or to anticipate their needs. The reason for this 
mutual lack of understanding is that most people neglect to apply the knowledge of 
human relationships they already have. They do not recognize that the other person 
is an individual. 

Our survey showed that the outstanding grievance of both secretaries and office 
workers was being kept overtime without notice, whether or not overtime was paid. 
Here are typical comments: ‘‘He dictates too late,’’ ‘‘He sits around all afternoon 
before he dictates.’’ ‘‘He forgets employees have their own plans for after-office 
hours,”’ “‘He waits till five of five to sign correspondence or reports,’’ ‘‘He called me 
up Friday night to come in and work Saturday.’’ Lack of consideration on the part 
of the boss comes in for its share of criticism. One secretary wrote, ‘‘I don’t wish 
to Cast aspersions on my boss, a grand person, but he doesn’t realize how many 
‘piddley’ details take up a secretary's day.”’ ; 

Social status is important to women. They resent a boss who asks his secretary 
to shop for his wife. Moreover, office girls made it plain in their answers to our 
questions that they aren’t interested in ‘‘listening to the details of his wife’s opera- 
tions,’’ or ‘‘hearing about his children who have the measles.’’ Often, such time 
spent in chatting means the secretary has to rush with her work to complete it during 
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the day, as a result of time wasted. One girl listed as her particular grievance ‘‘the 
boss whose wife drops in to the office too frequently.’’ She went on to explain that 
the wife asked her to perform all sorts of minor duties, like making telephone calls, 
buying train tickets, and writing social letters. 


SHOULD THE Boss Ask His SecRETARY’s PERMISSION TO SMOKE 


Several complained about cigars or pipes. Not that they expected men to give 
up smoking for their sake, but they like a man to ask, ‘‘Do you mind?”’ particularly 
if a girl has to sit for hours in a smoke-filled room. It’s a wise boss who remembers 
there are no more stenographers. All girls who take shorthand are now secretaries. 
An even worse offense than calling a girl a stenographer, is to abbreviate her title to 
‘*steno.’’ The nervous boss or supervisor isn’t too popular either. He is the man 
who continually checks up on everything. ‘‘He robs me of all confidence in myself,”’ 
a fairly self-sufficient Miss reported. ‘‘As a result, my work suffers progressively.”’ 
‘“My boss picks up work before it is finished,’’ a man in a junior executive position 
reported. He doesn’t give me a chance to see if there are any mistakes in it.’’ ‘“‘It’s 
very seldom that I have a private phone conversation,’’ a young woman who had 
left school-teaching for business explained. ‘‘In school teachers aren’t in the habit 
of getting phone calls. But, occasionally, someone does call me, since in business 
there is more latitude about this matter. My employer seems to have the habit, 
then, of standing and listening to what I say—not unkindly, but just curiously. But 
it’s annoying, just the same!’’ 


Are Women Goop Bosszs? 


One of the questions in the survey was, ‘‘Are women as good bosses as men?”’ 
The almost unanimous answer seems to be ‘‘no,”’ but few reasons were given. One 
of them was that a woman is more personal, tending to criticize clothes, or hairdos. 
Another was that if an older, unmarried woman is the boss, and a younger girl, work- 
ing for her has a boy friend, the woman boss is apt to be resentful. ‘Whether I’m 
late, or make a mistake, or forget to do something, my supervisor always comes back 
with some remark like, ‘* ‘Oh, thinking of your boy friend again?’ ’’ was the way 
one teenager put it. Here’s an illustration: this incident occurred in the Mailing 
Department of a large down-town office. The day before New Year’s several of the 
girls came in with their hair done up in pin-curls, and tied up in scarves or head- 
bands. The office manager called the girls’ supervisor, a kindly, motherly type of 
woman, and told her to order the girls to unpin their hair. ‘“‘Scarves and curlers 
don’t look dignified in an office,’’ he added. The supervisor called the girls together, 
and tactfully explained that they must comb out their hair. Who got the blame? 
The woman supervisor! ‘‘She’s just an old-maid—doesn’t want us to have fun,’’ or 
“If she had somewhere to go New Year's eve, she wouldn't make us do this,’’ were 
some of the remarks passed. 
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**Biack Marxks’’ AGAINST THE Boss 


The boss who isn’t neat is resented by some girls, judging by their answers to 
our survey. Other “‘grievances’’ are the boss who decides the time of his secretary's 
vacation, who marks up work that could be corrected, who writes poorly, who cor- 
rects his secretary in front of others, who talks about other workers. High on the 
list of good qualifications of bosses is remembering anniversaries. Women love 
anniversaries—the box of candy on a birthday or when someone has been with the 
company a year, or five years, is a mark of true consideration. The executive who 
interrupts his office people during lunch hour, if they are eating in the office, comes 
in for a share of criticism. Unfortunately, girls dislike being sent to other offices to 
help out. This often is to their own disadvantage, because they could broaden their 
overall knowledge of the company, by gaining more experience. But they appar- 
ently feel that this practice of occasionally working for someone else detracts from 
their prestige. 


RESPECT FROM THE Boss BEFORE VIsITORS 


Girls will often overlook things they dislike in the daily routine of office work. 
But, let a visitor be present, and little annoyances are magnified. The boss who dic- 
tates in front of a visitor and then asks a perfectly efficient girl, ‘‘Did you get that?’’ 
has a black mark against him. This is also true of a man who repeatedly calls a girl 
to impress a visitor, and issues enough instructions to last a week. The habit some 
people have of saying ‘‘This won't take long,’’ rubs the employee's fur the wrong 
way. ‘‘He hasn’t the slightest idea how long it will take!’’ one girl angrily 
exclaimed. 

The question of using first names affords the most controversy. An executive 
frequently calls the girls in his office by their first names. Sometimes, even his wife 
will do so. But can his secretary, even though she may hold a college degree and 
have an excellent family background, take the initiative in calling her boss or his 
wife by their first names? Ifnot, why not? Moreover, should men and women who 
hold positions of equal rank in an office, call each other Helen and Bill, or Miss and 
Mr.2 That is one I won't even try to answer. 


TATTLERS AND Gossips 


Here are some things fellow-workers do, that apparently are annoying: 

1. Taking things from accustomed places without returning them, like borrow- 
ing a dictionary, material from files, or even just an inkwell. 

2. Dragging in a previous job. Some people preface every conversation with, 
‘We used to do it different where I worked before.’’ Who cares? 

3. Entertaining secretaries or clerks while waiting in an anteroom for the boss. 
The secretary would never get a bit of work done if she had to hold a conversation 
with every visitor. 
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4. Interrupting people who sit in an exposed area. ‘‘Did you see so and so pass 
by?’ Or some people just stop, out of friendliness, to pass the time of day. 
5. Presuming on another’s courtesy. For example, a girl called Marilyn writes: 


‘In our office, some of us eat lunch in on rainy days. I usually go to 
the drug store for coffee and sandwiches, and bring them along for an- 
other co-worker, a girl called Gladys. One day, a friend of Gladys’ 
wanted to join us. Gladys said, ‘Marilyn always brings up my lunch. 
She'll get yours, too.’ I felt very badly about that, I don’t think 
Gladys should have offered my services, without asking me. I do her 
a personal favor, but am not a messenger.”’ 


The man or woman who comes to your office after five o'clock and delays you 
with requests for information, or tries to arrange work for the coming day, lacks true 
consideration for his fellow workers. The person who is continually called out of a 
conference, or receives messages, infringes on the time of his associates. Younger 
girls in many offices feel that older girls are “‘clannish,’’ or snobbish. ‘“They treat 
us like kids,’’ one teenager remarked, ‘‘and exclude us from social activities. We're 
made to feel we are not welcome in the office.”’ 


INTRODUCTIONS IN THE OFFICE 
Here is a letter about introductions: 


‘‘When my boss has a business visitor in his office, and he rings for me 
to bring him something—as a letter from the files—should I be 
formally introduced to the visitor? 

‘‘Suppose I go to the reception room to escort a visitor to my employer's 
office. Should I be formally presented to the visitor when my em- 
ployer meets him in his office?”’ 


That’s the type of thing that is often in the employee’s mind. These examples 
suggest ways each of us in office work can do better in our relations with others. 
Recognition of the other person as an individual, whether he is our boss, our fellow 
worker, our assistant, or someone outside the company, is a most important factor 
in office efficiency. 




















Measuring ‘‘man performance,’’ or Merit Rating, 
is an important management responsibility. 
Copying forms used by another company, or con- 
structing a form by common-sense usually proves 
to be a disappointment. It is more difficult to 
develop a merit rating procedure than most people 
realize. Here is a statement of some of the prin- 
ciples governing effective merit rating. 


Merit Rating—A Restatement 
of Principles 


By Irvine WEINsTOck 
New York State Employment Service 


HE rapid growth of merit rating systems and, even more, their literature, has 
<= a latter-day phenomenon in the fields of management and supervision. 

Industry, government, education—all have contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of a tool and technique of considerable value in the every day operation of 
almost all fields of endeavor. 

So many merit systems and programs have evolved and so many claims and 
counter-claims have been made for and against, that it would now appear quite in 
order for administrators, managers, supervisors and even top brass to pause for breath 
and consider basic values and objectives. Proponents of merit rating may see in it 
a solution to all supervisory problems; others may see it as an actual deterrent to em- 
ployee morale and performance. In any case, the field is still a deeply controversial 
one in which there is relatively little agreement even on fundamentals. 

The purpose of this article is to set forth what the author believes are some of 
the basic objectives, possibilities and limitations of any rating plan—in short, what 
it can do and what it cannot and should not be expected to do. 


Wary Have Merit RatTInNG 


Why should we have merit rating at all? The obvious answer is in order to 
obtain some measure of an employee’s performance. Too often supervisors lose sight 
of this fundamental idea—the purpose of rating is to evaluate work performance. All 
other considerations are important but secondary. 

Granting this premise, merit ratings provide a means of enabling the employer 
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to make personnel decisions affecting his employees’ working lives in many ways. 
Without some such tool, objective to a degree, decisions affecting individuals would 
necessarily be on a haphazard, personal, completely subjective basis which might 
follow as a result of impressions, likes, dislikes, hunches and similar non-scientific 
approaches. This is not to deny that almost all rating systems include some measure 
of subjectivity, but since we are dealing with human beings, not machines, this is 
necessarily and properly so. 

However, the rating does provide a systematic, impersonalized to some degree 
(through production records, for example) record of performance and progress. It 
measures Output quantitatively and qualitatively, evaluates personal characteristics 
as applied to work situations, attitude and possible promotability, which, over a 
period of time, allows a fairly accurate picture to be drawn of the individual, his 
accomplishments and potentialities. 

More specifically, the rating provides a basis for determining wage increase eli- 
gibility, promotion, transfer, layoff (where seniority is not the only factor) and similar 
personnel actions. Possibly most important, if properly performed, by pointing up 
indicated strengths and weaknesses, it allows supervisors to attempt adjustment and 
improvement in areas of deficiency or utilize strengths to attain better all-around 
performance. By making available to the employee the opinions of his supervisor 
in summary, written form, the rating should not only bolster the employee's morale 
but provide a real basis for mutual cooperation and teamwork. Assuming the exis- 
tence of satisfactory conditions of developing and presenting the rating to the em- 
ployee, he obviously will be far better able to do a satisfactory job if he knows just 
what is expected of him (job duties and performance standards) and how he measures 
up to these expectations (evaluation). 


How to Get Rgsutts 


Since we are dealing here with principles, we must necessarily consider also the 
methods of attainment. How can we best insure that the rating plan will achieve 
its stated purposes? In part, the answer is suggested above, but there are several 
other factors which can be summarized as follows: 

1. The rating plan must not be imposed on the organization from above but 
should include active participation by all levels from top management to the worker 
on the firing line. It might just as well be recognized that a half-hearted attempt at 
a plan or one which is not known to have the full support of top management is fore- 
doomed to failure. 

2. To assure an effective and acceptable plan, it should be open to periodic review 
and change. This means that suggestions should be solicited and changes discussed 
with all participants prior to going into effect and that recommendations from below 
should receive as careful consideration as those from above. 

3. The rating procedure and forms should be so constructed as to provide a uni- 
form process which can be applied, in all or in part to all jobs in the organization. 
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4. Similar jobs should be measured by similar criteria, regardless of the individ- 
uals performing these jobs. All employees should be furnished with a copy of their 
actual job duties and the standards of performance pertinent to them. 

5. The plan should provide for training to both raters and ratees so that both 
understand their roles. 

6. It should be an open procedure, i.e. available for reference, simple to admin- 
ister and understand, in which the ratee has the opportunity for complete and frank 
discussion with the rater before the rating becomes official. 

7. All ratings should be subject to review by a supervisor at least one step higher 
than the rater, but adequate provision should be made to protect the immediate rater 
from pressure to conform to the reviewer's viewpoint. 

8. All completed ratings should be reviewed by a section, division, department, 
or plant-wide rating committee (depending on the type and size of organization) res- 
ponsible for checking adherence to standards, policies and procedures. 

g. The results of rating should be sympathetically administered as a basis for 
adjustment, correction and training but incompetents should be weeded out. 

10. Finally, both supervisory and working force should be made clearly aware 
of the limitations as well as the positive uses and objectives of the plan. It should be 
recognized that merit rating is not a panacea for all supervisory problems and that 
it does not and cannot supersede administrative prerogative in such matters as disci- 
pline, counselling and the like. 


OrHER REQUIREMENTS 


While these requirements are certainly not complete they are representative and 
essential ingredients in any merit rating plan. However, the mere statement of them 
alone will not serve to assure their success or even adoption. Primarily, the merit 
rating plan itself plus the type of training and education given to the staff, provide 
the most likely key for its success. These, however, must be accompanied by other 
factors, some of which are not often recognized as necessary to the fulfillment of the 
merit plan. 

1. The objectives of the rating plan must be clearly stated, practical of achieve- 
ment, and known to all participants. 

2. The rating program must provide for careful and adequate training of super- 
visors in methods of application and utilization for on-the-job training and adjust- 
ment. 

3. Concurrently, there must be training of rank-and-file staff to obtain under- 
standing and acceptance of purposes and principles. 

4. Rating should be a gradual, not a sudden process. By this is meant that final 
rating should come only after there have been several formal periodic conferences be- 
tween supervisor and subordinate, bolstered perhaps by informal ratings, to the end 
that strengths and weaknesses are currently known to or at least discussed with the 
worker. In effect, this would make the final rating no more than a summary of 
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previous discussions and would cushion considerably the shock which many workers 
often express at rating time. 

5- Most important of all. The rating system and its results must be integrated 
with the general administrative program of the organization so that performance 
evaluation does not, as too often happens, remain merely as a statistic in the unreal 
atmosphere of a vacuum. This means that top management must analyze ratings 
both on an individual and a mass basis to discover and utilize trends, general organ- 
izational strengths and weaknesses and other factors which are proper to and natural 
concomitants of a rating program. 

In all of these factors—principles, methods, objectives, training—it must be kept 
clearly in mind that merit rating should not be a means or an end in itself, but, rather, 
a tool which should be integrated into the entire process of supervision. Merit rat- 
ings are here to stay but it is vital that they neither be over-valued nor too deeply 
depreciated. 


Editor’s Note: The author has pointed out many of the important requirements 
that must be fulfilled if rating is to be effective. One other essential step is to make 
a statistical analysis of the results of rating in order to be certain of the following: 
(1) that rating factors overlap, or duplicate each other, as little as possible; (2) that 
ratings are valid and reliable. : (A rating is valid when it in fact measures the thing 
it is supposed to measure and is reliable when separate measures give the same result.) 
The Nash-Kelvinator Corporation is to be congratulated on its recent questionnaire 
on Merit Rating practices. This is a very thorough analysis containing 28 questions 
in six sections. One section is devoted to ‘‘Statistical Checks,’’ with four questions 
on validity and reliability. Another section is called ‘‘Acceptance of Program.” 
Probably not one Merit Rating program in 100 gives any consideration at all to prov- 
ing its results in unquestionable figures. 4 
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In part V of this series the author describes how 
the personnel representative helps the foreman in 
the field make his decision on what action to take 
following the employee evaluation. 


V. The Field Review Method 
of Employee Evaluation 
and Internal Placement 


By Guy W. Wapsworts, Jr., 
Southern Counties Gas Company of California 


SUPPLEMENTARY ANALYsIS OF ‘SATISFACTORY’ AND ‘‘OUTsTANDING’’ EMPLOYEES 


HE Field Review contact discussion of employees who are satisfactory, or better 

than satisfactory (which in some cases will include ‘‘OK+’’ employees) is 

largely a matter of questioning the supervisor regarding what he has in mind 
in the way of future placement moves, or prompting him to plan such moves by using 
the same pattern of questioning used in connection with problem employees. De- 
pending upon the line-up of jobs in the organization plan of the working unit, and 
upon such personnel changes as can be foreseen on the date of the Field Review con- 
tact, three possibilities should be examined in the case of each ‘‘OK,”’ “‘OK+,”’ or 
“+”? employee on the roster: 

1. The employee is satisfactory (or better than satisfactory) where he is, and 
regarded as a likely candidate for a specific promotion within the working unit. In 
this case some notation earmarking the employee for the promotion should be made 
with the probable date indicated whenever practicable. 

2. He is satisfactory (or better than satisfactory) where he is, and a likely candi- 
date for more important work, but there is no suitable promotion in prospect within 
the working unit. In this case some notation to the effect that the employee is 
“underloaded; no promotion in sight’’ should be made. 

3. He is satisfactory (or better than satisfactory) where he is, but ‘‘as far as he 
can go.”’ In such case, some notation such as “‘limited to present job’’ should be 
made on the roster. If in addition the limited employee holds a job that puts him in 
line for a next job up or a definite understudy position reinforcing a key job, it is 
particularly important to note the fact for further discussion. 
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These possibilities can be established ordinarily by questioning the supervisor 
as follows: 

‘*Had you considered assigning this employee to more responsible work or letting 
him understudy (the employee in the next job up) Mr. Jones in order to cash in on the 
fact that he can really turn out good work, or is he likely to stay where he is? 

Any variation of this question which establishes the distinctions between pro- 
motional possibilities that can be used (within the working unit), or promotional 
possibilities that cannot be so used will serve. The same goes for any question which 
brings out the point that the employee is satisfactory in his present job, but not likely 
to move ahead. The objective is to draw out the supervisor and get some decision 
from him in each case. This process, carried on through the cases of all ‘‘OK,”’ 
“OK +," and “‘+’’ employees in the working unit will show where each employee 


stands with the supervisor, and what is likely to happen to him when promotions 
are made. 


APPLYING THE YARDSTICK OF Farr PLAy TO 
SATISFACTORY AND OUTSTANDING EMPLOYEES 


The fairness of decisions regarding promotion (or not to promote) has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the success of the employee evaluation and internal placement job 
that transcends the fairly obvious possibility that the supervisor may (or may not) 
play favorites in earmarking employees for promotion. It should be borne in mind 
that a fundamental purpose of the Field Review contact is to produce such stability 
in the working force as may result from positive planning of placement moves. The 
thesis is that employees of good caliber will ordinarily stay with jobs only when they 
are employed in a capacity in which they can succeed, and in which their success will 
receive reasonable recognition. Unless there is some evidence of a planned effort to 
direct the rewards of good work to people who deserve them, a company policy sub- 
scribing to the principle of ‘‘promotion from within’’ merely takes on color of some- 
thing from the “‘joke book.”’ 

Promotions cannot be made solely upon the reward theory. It is no favor to an 
employee to move him up into a job that he cannot handle. Nonetheless no one 
should labor under the delusion that the average employee is pleased, or that he auto- 
matically tends to congratulate the other fellow when a promotion which he wants 
goes to someone else. Even when his best interests are served by keeping him where 
he is, the choice of someone else for a promotion is an intimate, personal affront, 
unless the superiority of the individual who is given the call is fairly obvious, and 
unless the choice was based upon manifestly impartial considerations directly related 
to the work. On this basis, it is desirable to test the cases in which an outstanding 
Cor an “‘OK+’’) evaluation may underlie a proposed promotion, against the yard- 
stick of fair play. 


Here again, answers should be secured to four basic questions, whether they are 
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asked formally or whether the answers are apparent from the information drawn from 
the supervisor at some previous point in the interview: 

POINT ONE: Has the employee’s performance actually been superior? 

The evidence of superior performance is ordinarily that the employee does certain 
things beyond merely going through the motions required to hold his job. Superi- 
ority may be manifested in going ahead with a job without being told what to do, 
and it may be evident in varying respects and degrees. Has the supervisor personally 
observed and cited instances of superior work? Has he indicated where, when, and 
under what circumstances? The point is to relate the outstanding evaluation to 
things that have happened on the job and that have been observed, pointing to a 
caliber of performance which obviously goes the normal standards of the job one 
better. 

POINT TWO: Has superior performance been really typical? 

Here again the point is to establish the consistency of the employee’s perform- 
ance. Has the employee typically turned in a high grade performance from day to 
day, or did the supervisor merely happen to be looking at some time when the em- 
ployee was particularly ‘‘on the ball’’? The point is to multiply the examples as 
far as necessary to be sure that the supervisor's estimate of the employee has been 
based upon continuing, as opposed to chance, observations. 

POINT THREE: Is the employee really better than others who might be 
considered? 

This is the pay-off question in applying the yardstick to outstanding employees. 
For practical purposes, superior performance must often be identified by comparison. 
This means comparing the outstanding employee's performance with that of other 
employees who are figuratively or actually ‘‘in competition’’ with him. What has 
he done, in relation to what they have done, that marks him as superior? Has the 
supervisor cited examples in which the performance of the outstanding employee was 
actually compared with that of other employees whom he regards as satisfactory, 
thus establishing that such other employees have actually been considered? If he has 
not, the personnel department representative should call for such comparisons and 
see to it that the other employees are looked over. This provides no guarantee that 
promotion of the outstanding employee will meet a favorable reaction on the part of 
employees who are passed up, but it will go a considerable distance in establishing a 
factual basis for the action. As general practice, therefore, the representative of the 
personnel department should single out satisfactory employees, if any, who perform 
the same work or operations as the outstanding employee and pin down the evidence 
of superior performance in the given case. In the process the supervisor may discover 
other superior talent, or he may conclude that he had better look things over some 
more. 

POINT FOUR: Has the employee been tried out in the more important duties 
for which he appears qualified to the extent it has been practical to do so; or has any 
proposed salary increase been considered from the viewpoint of its effect on other 
employees? 
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These are really two questions, but one or the other may be applicable in apply- 
ing the yardstick to an outstanding employee who is to move up or who is being con- 
sidered for a salary promotion. As regards the try-out in a higher job, the average 
employee is ordinarily a known quantity only in the job he holds. Most promotions 
tend to stick even when they prove to be mistaken, as supervisors (and, for that 
matter, many top management people) do not like to back up on their decisions. For 
this reason, where vacations or absences due to sickness (or other causes) permit 
actual trial of the outstanding employee on the higher job, his real ability to hold the 
job can at least be looked over in advance of a finalcommitment. This is particularly 
important when the higher job is a supervisory position. A great many people who 
can do excellent work themselves cannot direct other people successfully. On this 
basis it is a good idea to check on whether or not the trial step has been taken, or to 
suggest that it should be, if it has not. 


YARDSTICK OF FAIR PLAY 


TEST OF AN OUTSTANDING EVALUATION 


POINT ONE: Has the employee's performance actually been superior? 
POINT TWO: Has superior performance been really typical of the employee? 
POINT THREE: Is the employee really better than others who might be considered? 


POINT FOUR: Has the employee been tried in the more important duties for which he appears 
qualified to the extent that it has been practical to do so; or, has any proposed salary 
increase been considered from the viewpoint of its effect on other employees? 


As regards salary increases from the viewpoint of their effect on employees who 
may be left out, there is probably no practice which causes more ill feeling than care- 
lessness in handling the steps leading to a salary promotion or assignment of ‘‘merit’”’ 
pay. Inthe nature of things, only a small proportion of the employees in the work- 
ing unit are likely to receive merit increases. The employees who continue on the 
regular base rates are likely to see no element of rewarding good work in a particular 
salary or wage increase, but merely a case in which someone who does no better work 
than they do just gets more money. There should be some tangible and preferably 
obvious evidence of superior performance in any case where a merit pay increase is 
seriously considered. Otherwise the reward appears to go merely to favorites, or 
worse, to have no connection whatever with the caliber of performance. 


SuMMARY DiscussION OF FINDINGS 


With all available facts about the line-up of jobs and about the employees in the 
working unit in hand, plus evaluations that have been tested and a plan of action 
developed in each case, the final steps in the Field Review contact are as follows: 

Step r. Over-all findings should be looked over by the representative of the per- 
sonnel department to determine the degree to which key jobs in the working unit are 
properly staffed, and competently understudied if need be. The need for understudies 
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will depend somewhat upon what is known of the status and perhaps intentions of 
employees occupying key jobs. In some instances the employee currently holding 
key job will be known as a steady customer, not likely voluntarily to change his job. 
The general state of balance (or lack of it) of placements in the working unit should 
likewise be reviewed, to determine whether there is a shortage or surplus of qualified 
staff, aside from the problem employees who are to be replaced. 

The supervisor is entitled to the qualified personnel which he actually needs, but 
not to Over-staff even ona small scale. A balanced working unit is typified in a situation 
where the employee on each job is competent to perform it, and where the probable development of 
employees in understudy jobs is such as to ensure getting the key jobs properly filled as need 
arises. The need for a few replacements particularly in the lower grade jobs does not 
necessarily signify understaffing in the unit. It és overstaffed when it has more capable 
people than can be used at capacity, irrespective of a numerical shortage or prospective 
changes involving the personnel in the less important jobs. 

As the personnel department representative moves from one working unit to the 
next, he will develop requisite skill in spotting shortages and surpluses of qualified 
staff. Conclusions on this score are of special importance in a later step. This sum- 
mary review can be undertaken with the supervisor, and it is desirable to do so if it is 
done in the spirit of ‘‘adding up our findings to see where we stand."’ It is extremely 
ill advised to say: “‘Let’s see whether or not you have too many people.’’ 

Step 2. Satisfactory (or better) employees who have been marked as ‘‘limited to 
present job,’’ but who hold positions that place them in line for promotions for 
which they will not receive favorable consideration should be specially discussed to 
develop a possible reassignment for two reasons: (a) the employee involved is almost 
certain to become disgruntled when the time comes to move up and he is passed over, 
and (b) if a competent understudy is really needed, the supervisor is borrowing 
trouble by failing to train one. It is much better to relocate the limited employee in 
a comparable job (which does not involve understudying a key job), with a frank 
statement of reasons, than to await the evil day. His fellow employees are less 
likely to take sides over a change in the employee’s job than over the rebuff implicit 
in moving someone over his head in making a promotion for which he has been in 
line. 

Step 3. Satisfactory (or better) employees who are underloaded in the sense of 
being capable of doing more important work, but for whom no better job is in sight 
should either (a) be relocated in the working unit in a job which has a future, or (b) 
be discussed with a view to a possible transfer to some other working unit. It should 
be explained to the supervisor that such exchanges work both ways and that in all 
probability some of the replacements he needs will be drawn from other working 
units in the installation. Where each case of this type is discussed individually, 
after it has been determined that the supervisor has all of the qualified staff he needs 
(or arrangements have been set up to make good any shortage) he is more likely to 

assume a cooperative attitude than if discussion of such cases has entered the inter- 
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view prior to this point. A great many supervisors like to see people whom they 
have developed get ahead, and some of them may even volunteer to make transfers in 
such cases. In any event, it is only as people who are well thought of figure in inter- 
working-unit transfers that the transfer process gains respectability and acceptance. 
A balanced distribution of qualified staff throughout the company cannot be achieved unless 
logical exchanges of underloaded employees who have no future in their current jobs are brought 
about. The supervisor has no right to hold on to an employee whom he cannot use 
at Capacity merely because he has spent the time it takes totrainhim. In cases where 
the supervisors refuse to cooperate on such a basis, it may be necessary to establish 
and enforce some form of priority in connection with necessary transfers. 

Step 4. A summary review of needed replacements, if any, should be undertaken 
at this point, so that it will be clear that the personnel department is going to go to 
work on the staffing requirements of the supervisor. It also reminds the supervisor 
that he must prepare the employees who are to be replaced for the change. 

Step 5. Finally, all of the findings and conclusions developed in the interview 
should be read back to the supervisor, and checked with him. This includes the 
comment, the planned solution in each case (or the conclusion that no change is to 
be made), plus the tentative or agreed date of each change. 

This concludes the Field Review contact as it is carried on in a given working 
unit. There must, of course, be provision within the personnel department for 
follow-up upon individual personnel moves that have been planned. This should 
ordinarily be accounted for in the routine of checking personnel changes, and in occa- 
sional follow-up contacts in between the regularly scheduled Field Review inter- 
views. In placement work, as in other forms of human endeavor, not everything 
that is agreed upon actually happens. 

Our final discussion will concern some of the fairly general problems entailed in 
using the Field Review Method. 

(To be continued) 
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Editorial Comments 
The Words Without the Music 


FEW days ago I saw the General Electric program of ‘‘Employee, Community 
A and Union Relations’’ as it is being presented to the 15,000 members of GE 

management and its 10,000 contact employees. It was a skillfully presented 
story and the ideas represent sound thinking in personnel relations. The American 
Management Association is to be congratulated for arranging to present this program 
at one of its sessions of the annual Autumn Personnel Conference, where it was seen 
by a thousand personnel men and women. This excellent visual presentation set me 
to wondering about the results of other plans for improvement in personnel relations. 
Many of these were originated in the top personnel office. Good brains perfected 
them. Some were even the result of calling in some high-priced consultants; experts 
with the last word in selection, job evaluation and training methods. 

But practical psychologists tell us that people do not easily identify themselves 
with new ideas; even with ideas that will modify their behavior in only a slight 
degree. It is not enough to originate and explain even the most perfect personnel 
program: every person in the organization has to help develop the idea and put it 
into action. For example, before publicizing your attitudes on employee relations 
why not try developing and putting into practice a program such as that of The 
Thompson Products Company of Cleveland? Before you talk about your policy of 
paying fair wages and salaries why not make sure that you have used the best avail- 
able method of measuring all jobs—including those of executives, as General Foods 
has done—and that your plan of wage and salary management is understood and 
participated in by all who are concerned with its administration. Before you talk 
much about your foremen being part of management be sure that you have actually 
done something to make it a reality. Do you secure wide participation by using 
conference methods of management? (Someone recently reported that an idea was 
more thoroughly explored when it was as new to the leader as to the group.) Before 
you talk about the opportunities for advancement to supervisory and executive levels 
make sure that you have availed yourself of the latest scientific aids for selection— 
such as evaluation of your executive prospects by qualified management psychol- 
ogists. Only a handful of companies employ psychologists for any purpose— 
Southern California Gas Company, Owens-Illinois Glass Company and Atlantic 
Refining Company being among them. 

No one likes forcible feeding but everyone likes to be told about management's 
plans. Information given to the whole organization promptly, fully and authorita- 
tively dispels most of the distrust generated by ignorance of what’s going on. So, 
give everyone a chance to participate in planning and developing your personnel rela- 
tions program—to the extent that each one is in a position to contribute—and watch 
the emergence of a new spirit: a higher morale. | 


*33 
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Articles This Month 


HE problem of communication, up and down the line, is important to all line 
"Ts personnel people. Good communication is something more talked about 

than achieved. There have been many interesting comments from readers of 
the article in the July-August issue by Dr. Eisenberg and Mr. Donerly. Some of the 
writers express differences of opinion with these authors and one of them, Mr. Eric 
A. Nicol, of the Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, has submitted an article 
for this month which discusses communication in connection with training from a 
point of view somewhat different from the authors of the July-August article. One 
of the principal differences is that, whereas Dr. Eisenberg and Mr. Donerly recom- 
mend conference leadership by specialized conference leaders, Mr. Nicol insists that 
an unskillful supervisory conference leader is much better in the long run for the 
success of the program than the most skillful specialist. Readers will find a com- 
parison of the two articles interesting. 

Have you ever wondered what your Secretary thinks about you? You should. 
The Forstmann Woolen Company has long been known as a place where human rela- 
tionships are given very careful consideration. Miss Esther R. Becker, reports some 
of the findings of a survey of the attitudes of office women on various aspects of human 
relationships. This report should be read carefully by everyone who supervises 
women. Indeed, the boss might do well to show it to his secretary and ask her for 
her helpful suggestions for his better conduct! 

Merit Rating, or Performance Rating as some prefer to call it, is a topic of never- 
ending interest. An article this month by Irving Weinstock reviews some of the 
principles that should be followed in effective merit rating. The article deals with 
such practical questions as to why we should have merit rating at all? And how do 
we secure effective results? Check your own practices against the points in this 
article. Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr. of the Southern Counties Gas Company of Cali- 
fornia presents part five of his six part description of the field review method. Mr. 
Wadsworth remarked before this series began, that when a Company like his faces 
a rather strict seniority rule that it becomes imperative to make sure that employees 
who are retained on the payroll after a trial period are going to be useful and can be 
well placed. The problem of promotion on seniority will then be less difficult than 
it is in so many companies, where little attention is given to weeding out the misfits 
before they begin to acquire seniority. The problem faced by his Company is more 
difficult than many because of the wide-spread operations, covering a great many 
employees. Even if you cannot use his methods as he describes them, you will at 
least find his thinking sound. 
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Personnel Research 


Army Personnel Research. By C.D. Leatherman. Public Personnel Review, July, 1948, 
g, 113-122. 

During World War II the Army and the Navy made more extensive use of the 
social sciences than had ever before been attempted in the direction of mass human 
effort. Psychologists were in great demand for this program and were always sup- 
ported by statisticians in order to evaluate the results of the programs with the 
utmost rigor. This war-time program of research and measurement is continuing in 
peacetime on a large scale, and many advances have been made since the war. Dr. 
Leatherman gives a brief view of this post-war effort, the scope and depth of which 
will surprise the personnel staffs of most commercial and industrial companies accus- 
tomed to large-scale operations. ““The increased scope of post-war personnel re- 
search in the Army will include the careful investigation . . . of methods... . in- 
volved in recruitment, selection, training and effective utilization of individuals and 
groups in relation to work situations or occupations, plus effective personnel manage- 
ment.’’ This sounds like a good objective for a research program for industry. Dr. 
Leatherman’s paper will interest and stimulate industrial personnel workers and give 
a broad vista of a fascinating field of effort. The main purpose of this article is 
suggestive and many references help the reader follow his special interest. References 
of special interest are those relating to ‘“The Selection of Potential Leaders’’ and ‘‘The 
Interview for Selection Purposes.’’ 


Task Perception and Interpersonal Relations in Industrial Training. By Pearl H. M. King. 
Human Relations. Numbers 2 and 3, 1948, 1, 121-130, 373-412. 

Part one is an analysis of how this study came about, which is the training of 
“linkers’’ or ‘‘loopers,’’ skilled hosiery workers who perform one of the important 
finishing operations. Part two describes the development of the training plan and 
the part played by inter-personal and inter-group relations. The six sections of part 
two give a good idea of the nature of the study: (1) The job of linking in its indus- 
trial setting, (2) The introduction of systematic training, (3) The perception of the 
skill, (4) Interpersonal relations in the training process, (5) The further develop- 
ment of the training scheme, (6) Conclusions. In the development of a uniform 
method of doing the job the trainees were severely frustrated by having been pre- 
sented with different methods of performing the same operation. The consulting 
psychologist who was following the training work decided that it was necessary to 
work out a general framework of correct movements which could be taught the 
trainees and on the basis of which they could make their own adjustments. The 
work of previous engineers was based solely on time and motion studies, thus assum- 
ing a ‘‘machine-centered’’ task. But these studies showed that linking is a ‘‘person- 
centered’’ task in which the machine is the base for a person-task relationship, where 
the observable motor skill is the outcome of elaborate internal perceptual integration 
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between small visual, tactile and kinesthetic sensations and adjustments. The basic 
movement pattern referred to is one which could be easily verbalized and demon- 
strated to trainees. Further, it was made in keeping with smooth, rhythmic move- 
ments so that the total pattern for the operation formed a ‘‘good whole gestalt”’ 
whose completion would give satisfaction. The need to relieve the tension caused 
by the problem of putting the hose on the machine correctly was found to set up an 
immediate compulsion to master the task, once the worker had begun to experience 
the satisfaction of success. The method followed in this study, where purely me- 
chanical considerations in the training plan give way to psychological ones, is most 
suggestive for industry. The Research Center for Group Dynamics, recently trans- 
ferred to the University of Michigan, is one of a number of groups equipped to assist 
in a study such as the one here described. It should be mentioned that ‘‘Human Rela- 
tions’’ is a new quarterly journal jointly produced by the Michigan center and The 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, of London, England. | 


Industrial Trainers Check Their Results. By Edward C. Keatchie, Los Angeles State 
College. Personnel. September, 1948, 25, 88-105. 

So much training is done without any question being raised as to the effective- 
ness of the results that it is encouraging to see a study devoted entirely to the subject. 
The investigation reported here was sponsored by The Training Association of South- 
ern California, a group of practicing training men. A questionnaire was used to 
secure data and as a source of case studies. 90 companies were covered in a form pro- 
viding for 17 topics. 22% make no effort to evaluate their training programs. This 
study is more suggestive than conclusive but it will nevertheless be of top interest to 
responsible personnel and training people. 


Constructing Key Scales for Factor Comparison Job Evaluation By the Per-Cent Method. 
By Edward N. Hay. Journal of Applied Psychology. October, 1948, 32. 

The original method of developing the key scales for this method of job evalua- 
tion depends on using the average salary or wage values of the key jobs, the money 
values for each job being apportioned among the factors. In some situations it is 
undesirable or impossible to use money values. In such cases the per-cent method of 
developing the key scales fills the bill. The relation of one factor of a job to another 
is estimated in percentages and these are combined in an ingenious way to form the 
key factor scales for evaluation. 


Public Personnel Review. Quarterly, $5.00 a year; single copies $1.50. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Human Relations. Quarterly, $7.00 per year; single copies $2.00. The Research Center for Group Dynamics, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Personnel. Bi-monthly. Published for members of The American Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Bi-monthly, $6.00 a year; single copies $1.25. American Psychological Association, Inc., 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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The Editor Chats With 
His Readers 


Industrial Relations Glossary 


“Glossary: Any Explanatory Vocabulary, as of a science.’ Standard Diction- 
ary. The Industrial Relations Center of the University of Minnesota has issued this 
valuable work which will be of great help to all who want to use terms in a uniform 
way. Many industrial disputes and misunderstandings result from different uses of 
terminology. Consequently anything that will encourage and assist the use of uni- 
form terminology will contribute to industrial understanding. Dale Yoder, Director 
of the University Center, points out that this glossary makes no attempt to be exhaus- 
tive in the field. The glossary has been in preparation for nearly four years. Besides 
the long labors of members of the staff there has been considerable assistance given by 
the Industrial Relations Center Advisory Council comprised chiefly of executives in 
industry and labor leaders but including also others such as farmers and state em- 
ployees. An example of the content is indicated by quoting a single definition. 


SITDOWN STRIKE. Strike in which employees remain idle at their 
work places. 


The definitions are models of clarity and concise wording. The only criticism 
of a definition of those that have come to our attention is the one on upgrading which 
reads ‘‘promotion or advancement of employees designed to secure maximum utiliza- 
tion of each worker’s abilities.’ A much sharper and more useful definition will 
result if promotion and upgrading are separated into the proper areas. Upgrading is 
essentially the advancement of a worker to a higher level but still using the same 
skills. An employee is upgraded when his continued development makes it possible 
to upgrade him from machinist second class to machinist first class or from stenogra- 
pher to secretary. Promotion on the other hand is an advancement into a distinctly 
different level where new requirements must be met of a kind in part not found in 
the previous job. This takes place when a machinist first class is made a gang leader 
or perhaps an assistant foreman; or when a stenographer is advanced to supervisor of 
a central pool of stenographers. The glossary defines about three hundred terms and 
is a 15-page paper bound booklet selling for 75¢ per copy. It can be obtained from 
the Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota Press, 10 Nicholson Hall, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 





Henry Howlett, AMA Secretary, to Head Container Laboratories 


Those who have attended conferences of the American Management Association 
during the past 13 years have become familiar with the friendly countenance and 
helpful manner of Henry Howlett. In his long service for AMA he has made many 
friends for the Association. He has been particularly active in directing the AMA 
packaging conferences. His new appointment is to become President of Container 
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Laboratories Inc., Packaging and Packing Engineering Consultants with Labora- 
tories in New York, Chicago and San Francisco. He will succeed the late E. A. 
Throckmorton, Jr. 





A New Idea in Personnel Training 


An interesting educational experience is being carried out through the joint 
efforts of Kent State University, the United Steel Workers of America Local No. 3158, 
and the McNeil Machine and Engineering Company of Akron, Ohio. Each month 
a student majoring in personnel will be given the opportunity to observe operations 
of the personnel department of the McNeil Company for one day. The student will 
be allowed to attend all meetings in the department including the regularly scheduled 
meeting of the steel workers grievance committee with company representatives. He 
will be welcome to discuss the day’s affairs with union and company officials and to 
carry his comments back to his own classroom. ‘The purpose of the program is to 
give the student practical understanding of labor-management relationships. 





Larry Appley Honored by “Look” Magazine 


Lawrence Appley, the new President of the American Management Association, 
has been honored by “‘Look Applauds’’ in the issue of Look Magazine for September 
14th. Mr. Appley was selected for this honor because of his outstanding contribu- 
tion in the field of management. He is one of the clearest thinkers in the personnel 
field. After a period of teaching he was, for a long time, training director of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company. During the war period he was Assistant to the Secretary of 
War and then Executive Director and Deputy Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. He resigned the Vice-Presidency of Montgomery Ward & Company recently 
to accept the new post as President of the American Management Association. The 
AMA has for long been one of the most valuable organizations in the personnel field. 
Mr. Appley’s energy, experience and intelligence are certain to carry AMA to new 
heights. 


A Complete Course in Personnel Administration 


Fenn College, Cleveland, has inaugurated a new personnel management course in 
co-operation with the Cleveland Personnel Association, The Industrial Relations 
Association of Cleveland, The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and the Industrial 
Training Directors Association of that city. With the assistance of the practical 
members of these associations the college is now offering a complete and well-rounded 
course in personnel administration. This is a two-term evening session course with 
a total of 17 subjects in each term. The leaflet describing the course says ‘‘in build- 
ing the course, the experience of several dozen practical men and women in personnel, 
industrial relations, and closely allied work, is drawn upon. The course is partic- 
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ularly appropriate for individuals whose companies wish them to have a broad under- 
standing of the field, which a survey course of this type can offer.”’ 





Bright Ideas 
By Epwarp E tuis, New York World-Telegram 


Cartoonists draw an electric light bulb over a character’s head to represent the 
birth of a bright idea. An idea came to Miss Elsie J. Becherer something like that. 
But, in her case the bulb needed fixing. Miss Becherer works in the Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, lamp division of Westinghouse Electric Co. She is an assistant foreman and 
her grey eyes watch 70 other women make the tiny bulbs used in telephone switch- 
boards. After work one day, 33-year-old Miss Becherer commuted to her home in 
Newark. That evening she sat silently in the living room with her father. She 
didn’t notice him. ‘‘I kept seeing that bulb,”’ she said. 

She went to bed but couldn’t sleep. There was something about that bulb. 
Then it happened. She grinned at the ceiling. She had an idea. ‘‘I was afraid 
they’d think I was crazy,’’ she remembered. ‘‘But as soon as I got to the plant I 
wrote out my idea and mailed it to the Suggestion Committee.’ What she figured 
out beneath her pretty brown hair was a new way to insert filaments in the bulb and 
also a new way of positioning those little wires. Westinghouse engineers checked 
her idea. They nodded happily. Miss Becherer’s inspiration more than doubled 
the production of switchboard lamps. She was given a cash sum and acclaimed a 
minor heroine. 


10% OF THE SAVINGS 


The company encourages its employees to make suggestions. And for every idea 
that proves practical, it gives the bright worker 10 per cent of the annual net savings, 
or five percent of the gross savings whichever is higher. For years a Suggestion Com- 
mittee of five supervisory employees has passed on all new ideas. Among the people 
they have honored is Miss Elizabeth Meister, a nurse in the medical department, who 
used her head while getting a permanent wave. ‘“The operator had cooled my head 
by using an air blower,’’ she said. ‘“The thought occurred to me that here was a 
good system to use in our production department. The workers there handle hot 
glass lamps. And despite asbestos gloves, they occasionally receive hand burns.”’ 
Miss Meister suggested that the asbestos gloves be air-cooled. This called for two 
low-pressure hoses, one leading into each glove. Theidea wasadopted. Since then, 
no worker has had his hands burned. 

Then there was William Hayes, an electronics engineer who liked spaghetti. He 
worked on radio tube filaments. In this operation a piece of steel was used to sup- 
port a wire coil during a welding process. This steel was difficult to remove when 
the welding was finished. Mr. Hayes was chewing on this problem one night as he 
was chewing on spaghetti. Why not, he asked himself, use a short stick of un- 
cooked spaghetti to hold that coil in place? Afterwards the spaghetti could be 
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burned away in a flash. Next day, Westinghouse engineers echoed: ‘Why not?”’ 
They tried the idea. It worked, speeding up the assembly of the filaments 75 per 
cent. 

Such suggestions have paid off to the company and to its workers. Not all do, 
of course. One that didn’t was turned in by a disgruntled employee. ‘‘I suggest,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘that the Suggestion Committee go to hell!’ 





Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations In Industry 


The annual Silver Bay Conference is one of the oldest and best known of personnel 
conferences. This year there were five major addresses and then twelve one-and-one- 
half hour sectional conferences, all of which were held twice. There were 585 dele- 
gates and speakers this year and 256 family members. Thus it was possible to hold 
sectional conferences at which the attendance was not more than 5oatatime. This 
made for more personal exchanges not possible at huge meetings. The five major 
addresses and the speakers who made them are as follows— 


‘‘What’s Happening to Free Enterprise,’’ by M. S. Pitzele, Labor Editor 
Business Week ; 

‘‘A Better Team through Better Communication,’’ by J. Preston Field, 
The Williamson Heater Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

‘*Human Factors in Achieving Productivity,’’ by Stacy R. Black, Asst. 
to Vice President in Charge of Personnel, Thompson Products Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

‘*Labor Looks at Management's Public Relations,’’ by G. L. Patterson, 
General Counsel, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America, C.I.O., Akron, Ohio 

‘*What’s Ahead for Management and Labor,’’ by Erwin H. Schell, Head 
of Dept., Business and Engineering Administration, Mass. Inst. of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 





More Colleges Offering Personnel Courses 


Mississippi State College, School of Business and Industry, located at State 
College, Mississippi, writes calling attention to courses in personnel and industrial 
relations given in the Business School. They are concentrated in the department of 
Institutional and Industrial Management and comprise a broad coverage of these 


fields. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


NUMBER Of interesting publications have been received recently. The Public 
A Bisisiseation Service of 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. has issued 
“Your Business and Government,’’ a catalog of publications in the field of 
public administration. This is a small 16-page leaflet containing nearly a hundred 
titles. 

‘Labor Relations Briefs’’ of the Labor Relations Institute of 1776 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y., has issued a three-page mimeograph outlining the steps in a pro- 
gram of promotion publicity. They point out that workers list promotion prospects 
as one of the three most important factors in rating the desirability of a job. This 
finding was a result of a survey conducted by the Institute among foremen in several 
large plants. The employee wants to know two things about a company’s advance- 
ment program, the Institute says: one ‘‘What are the Lines of Advancement For My 
Job2’’; and two “‘How Can I Prepare Myself For a Better Jobe’? The mimeograph 
contains specific recommendations of things the employer can do to call attention to 
promotional possibilities and things that employees can do. The study is largely 
the outgrowth of the survey of foremen attitudes. 

One of the best edited personnel newsletters is one issued by the American Red 
Cross. It appears monthly printed by offset in typewriter face on both sides of about 
five sheets of letter-size paper. In spite of its unpretentious appearance it contains 
some of the best material of any personnel letter. One of the interesting features is 
called ‘‘Supervisory Workshop.”’ | 

‘“Landmark’’ is the name of a monthly employee publication issued by the Land 
Title Bank & Trust Company of Philadelphia. The latest issue contains 20 pages in 
size six by nine inches. It is printed economically by offset and yet it has one of the 
best appearances of any such magazine. There are many sketches and photographs 
and while there are quite a few personals the paper is not overwhelmed with them as 
is so often the case. The editorial staff are entirely non-professional. 

The American Association of Industrial Editors has just issued a study of 78 
schools and departments of Journalism to determine what education is available to 
‘would-be’ and existing editors. The survey reveals that there is considerable con- 
fusion among educators about the place of industrial journalism in schools of journal- 
ism. Educators are aware however of the growing importance of the house organ 
in the business field. Forty per cent of the schools have been established in the last 
five years, though little direct attention has been given to the preparation of courses 
especially for house organ editors. Educators indicate a desire to cooperate with 
industrial and other organizations in order better to meet the needs of editors of indus- 
trial publications. The study is a 35 page mimeograph prepared by Robert D. Breth, 
Management Consultant, Philadelphia, with technical assistance by A. J. Wood & 
Company, Market Opinion and Attitude Research, Philadelphia and New York. 
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Robert Weathers, Personnel Director of CARLS, a chain of food stores in Miami, 
Florida, writes as follows: 


The July-August issue of PersoNNEL JouRNAL included an editorial 
comment concerning the “‘Art of Plain Talk’’ in employee relations and 
it occurred to us that we might contribute to your library a copy of our 
efforts in this direction. 

Our only purpose in sending this is to show that even small companies 
with pitifully limited budgets at their disposal can make a fairly effec- 
tive stab at this sort of psychology. We were without the talents of a 
high-powered advertising staff and we even did the offset typing in our 
office. But the first 1500 copies were secured at the nominal cost of 
$250, including the art work. 

We don’t pretend that our handbook matches the works of our big 
brothers, but it’s doing a job in convincing our employees from the 
start that we talk ‘‘straight from the shoulder,’’ have a pretty good 
perspective as to our relationship to them, and try not to be Mr. Big- 
dome. And that about sums up the message Management wants to 
get across to its employees, doesn’t it? 


The handbook for employees of CARLS is 54 by 84 inches in size with a brilliant 
orange cover. On the cover is the name CARLS and a catchy sketch and the words 
‘*Presents Your Success Story.’’ The information in the manual is presented attrac- 
tively and briefly and is illustrated with suitable sketches and diagrams. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most unpretentious and yet most effective handbooks that has 
appeared in a long time and Mr. Weathers and CARLS of Miami are to be congratu- 
lated. 

The New York Personnel Management Association has just issued to its members 
a nine-page mimeograph summarizing a survey of the policies currently being fol- 
lowed by member companies as they relate to employees inducted under: the Selective 
Service Act of 1948. Eighty-one companies are represented, covering over one million 
employees in the New York City area. Forty-three per cent of the companies have 
an established policy while the remainder have not. The survey covers such ques- 
tions as extra compensation upon entering military service; accrued vacation pay, 
insurance—health and accident and group life, and treatment given under other em- 
ployee benefit plans. The report was prepared by William E. Williams of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Company. The New York Personnel Management Association 
has an office at 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. The National Industrial 
Conference Board has just released another survey on company policies in reference 
to the draft law covering very much the same ground. The report was prepared by 
Bernard F. Herberick of the staff and the report bears the title ‘‘Company Policies on 
The New Draft.’’ 

The National Industrial Conference Board has also released three more of their 
invaluable studies. One of these is an analysis of group insurance provisions in 373 
union agreements. Only 18 per cent of these contracts contain group insurance pro- 
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visions. Another report covers health and medical programs in 333 establishments 
of which go per cent require physical examinations before employment and nearly 
half maintain industrial hygiene programs. The third report is a study of 313 union 
contracts signed since the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Law. More than two-thirds 
of these contracts contain provisions for union security. All the reports of the Con- 
ference Board are thorough and carefully written. They are among the most author- 
itative and careful studies of any in the field. 

Interest in so-called ‘‘Group Dynamics’’ is increasing steadily. A booklet en- 
titled ““Two Lessons of Group Dynamics’’ has just been issued by the Educator’s 
Washington Dispatch of 527—Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. The first lesson is 
entitled “‘So You Appointed a Committee’’ and a second ‘‘When a Schoolman Runs a 
Conference.’’ These reports deal with a new type of leader—the genuinely demo- 
cratic leader who behaves in a way that gives real help to the group which he is lead- 
ing. Above all he attempts to create a free atmosphere that will encourage everyone 
to contribute. These two studies are filled with good suggestions for Conference 
leading. 

If you want reprints of articles in PERsoNNEL JOURNAL you must order them dur- 
ing the calendar month of the issue in which the article appears, as the printer cannot 
hold the type longer than that. Changes of address are made easy by some subscrib- 
ers who mail us that part of the magazine wrapper which shows the old address. In 
that way we are sure what the subscriber’s name and old address are. 


About the Authors 


Eric A. Nicol. He is Director of Organization and Personnel, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission in Washington. Previously he was Vice-President for Personnel Administration of 
Rexall Drug Inc., Los Angeles after a period as Personnel Manager for Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany and Western Union Telegraph Company, New York Metropolitan Division. During the war 
period he was lend lease administrator to Australia and held other positions in the war production 
board in the executive office of the President. 


Esther R. Becker. For the past eight years Miss Becker has been associated with Glenn Gardiner, 
first as office manager for the New Jersey State Office of Training Within Industry Service and more 
recently as his secretary and Research Assistant at the Forstmann Woolen Company. Miss Becker 
writes from time to time and is a frequent speaker before business groups and over the Radio. She 
was a speaker at the Office Management conference of the A.M.A. in New York in October. Her book 
“Secretaries Who Succeed’’ and the training program which accompanies it, is in use in nearly 100 of 
the largest companies throughout the United States. 


Irving Weinstock has written this article on merit rating as an outgrowth of his present work. 
He is now administering the job classification program for the Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance for New York State. He holds degrees from New York University and in the past 
five years has specialized in merit rating and induction training programs for the War Manpower Com- 
mission and for his present employer. 


Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., is a graduate of Occidental College and has spent most of his business 
career with the Southern California Gas Company system. He has been conspicuously successful in 
industrial relations for Southern California Gas Company and is now Vice President and Asst. General 
Manager of Southern Counties Gas Company. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PLANT PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Chemical Engineer graduate, 
Yale Univ. ; Industrial Relations and Personnel Administration, Columbia Univ.; 7 years of progressive | 
responsibility; Veteran. Box 17, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR. College graduate. 40 years old, married, 
2 children. Over 12 years experience in Personnel Administration and Labor Relations. Complete! 
negotiating responsibility with C.1.O. and A.F.L. unions. Multi-plant experience in chemical, 


paper and mechanical industries. Go anywhere. Salary in line with position and past experience, 
Box 26, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Young married man with industrial personnel and labor 
relations experience desires position under a skillful industrial relations director. Box 27, Pers. Jour, © 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT OR INTERVIEWER. Recent graduate of Swarthmore College. B.A, 
major in economics and minor in psychology. Veteran 25, has worked in industry and familiar with 
placement tests. Salary secondary. Box 29, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, TRAINING DIRECTOR or INTERVIEWER. University of Illinois” 
M.A., 14 years experience as personnel counselor, trainer and interviewer with educational institu- 
tions and federal agencies. Veteran, single, early 40's. Box 34, Pers. Jour. 





WANT WORK IN BRITAIN, with American concern. Male, 34, steady, gregarious. Responsible | 
credit, personnel, purch. Prefer responsible adm. work. Details on request. Urgent. Box 35, | 
Personnel Journal. 





PERSONNEL & TRAINING DIRECTOR. Presently directing a comprehensive program of person- 
nel administration including human relations, job classification, and safety. Also consultant on” 
management and methods projects. Ten years personnel experience with engineering and accounting.” 
Age 40 and healthy. Desire association with aggressive firm and unlimited opportunities. Re-~ 
quirements high. May we discuss your desires. Box 36, Personnel Journal. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Excellent industrial background. B.B.A. degree in Personnel and” 
Labor Management ‘‘With Senior Honors’’. Now supervising a Job Evaluation and Merit Rating” 
program. Male 31, married, free to travel anywhere in the country. Perfect health. Box 37, 
Personnel Journal. 


HELP WANTED 


JOB CLASSIFICATION AND EVALUATION ANALYST: Permanent job for man under 4o to do 

research, develop, install and operate job evaluation program in large, progressive midwest business 

organization. Previous experience needed. Please furnish complete record of personal, educational ” 
and work background. All replies confidential. Box 31, Pers. Jour. 





WANTED: Equipment analyst for well-established progressive insurance company. Must be a maa 
25 to 30, who desires permanent job with many employee benefits. Previous experience as office 
equipment salesman or office manager helpful. Job requires building modern systems around specific 
office machines. Give complete personal, educational and work history. All replies confidential. 
Box 32, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Must combine heavy experience in industrial training with a flair for 
writing. Exceptional long range opportunity. Send complete experience résumé to Box 33, Pets. 
Jour. 





Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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